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PROSPECTUS. 





The Avrora is revived to sustain the principles which obtafied for 
it the confidence of the country, when the public liberties were genaced 
in 1798. Its principles are— 

1. The Declaration of Independence, and the Constitution—s main- 
tained and illustrated by Thomas Jefferson, and Andrew Jackon. 

2. That our government is constituted of three distinct, co¢rdinate, 
responsible classes of functionaries: 

I. The Legislative, in a Senate and House of Representatijes.— 

Il. The Executive, in a President.— 

III. The Judicative, in the courts established by law. 

3, That neither of the authorities can infringe upon, assupe, or de- 
prive either of the others, of the functions, powers, or dutiegassigned 
by the Constitution. 

That the sovereign power of the coinage cannot be delegated, nor 
transferred, to any person or persons whatever—without a solation of 
the Constitution. 

That a charter granting privileges to issue pieces of papet instead of; 
money, is a breach of the public pledge, by the Constitution affecting 
property, exposing it to an arbitrary or capricious fluctuatiog 

That the coingae laws forbid debasement of the gold and jlver coin ; 
and the debasement incurs a penalty;—and usury on moey is also 
made penal, it operating as a debasement, by deduction fron the esta- 
blished purposes of the coin. 

That the paper unlawfully authorized to be issued, reduas the uni- 
versal power of gold and silver, and is also made the means ¢ exacting 
usurious interest for the use of paper, in violation of all thi rights of 
property, and of those guarantees which are the objects ang ends of 
society, constitutions, and laws. 

At an early period of the government, persons adverse to fteedom, 
and invested with trusts under the government, caused innations, 
which have grown into a use, upon the absurd and perniciouscommon 
law notion, that the principles of the Constitution may besettled by 
construction—like the practice in courts of law, in a countr: which has 
no tangible constitution, and where judgments and opiniovs are in per- 
petual conflict and contradiction. 

This spirit of innovation aimed, at a very early peciod, to divest 
the executive of its constitutional authority, by constit:ting the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, a second executive, in derogatia of the Consti- 
tution;—that this gross and unprecedented innovaton has operated 
ruinous mischief, at three several periods of our histey.—1. The char- 
ter of the first Bank.—2. The purchase of Florida.-3. The 16th sec- 
tion of the existing charter, which should read—Chat the Secretary 
may, under directio of the executive, remove tle deposits, &c.—the 
words in italics being in conformity with the ¢onstitution—without 
them, unconstitutional. 

That the charter of the Bank, by the issue ofyaper, in lieu of money, 
levies an indirect tar on the indust ° of thisnation, more in annual 
amount than the whole public reve 

That the Constitution requires to be amerded, so as to secure to the 
people the choice of a President—prevent tly recurrence of such scenes 
and compromises, as disgraced the year 18/l—and the late Session of 
Congress. 





Terms or Susscrretion—Eight Doll¢s per annum; $5, to be paid 
in advance. The paper to be issued dail, when the subscription covers 
the expense. 

ADVERTISING on moderate terms, bythe line, square, or column;— 
by the day, week, month, quarter, or yar. 


MEMORANDUMS. 


This paper is published in the quarto form— 
Because it is more commodious for pensal than the folio: 
Because it is better adapted for presertation, and reference ; and 
Because it can be more easily enlargd without affecting its conve- 
nience, by the mere lengthening of the columns, or by the addition 
of a quarter or half sheet, or more, f eligible. 
The publication in detached numbes, is incident to the progress of 
the subscription; which, though it proweds slow, goes on certain. 
Nomners will continue to be issued at convenient times, till the sub- 


‘|him to the improvement of those faculties which God had con- 





TO THE WORKING MEN. 


You recently heard of a Senator, who treated men that ac-| 
quire bread by the sweat of their brow and the ingenuity of their} 
acquired knowlege, as no better than the negroes on his planta- 


arrogant and destitute of common sense such asperities were, let 
them not be useless—let them serve as a warning to you: take} 
care that by no errors of yours, there be afforded any pretext for 
such silly and ridiculous imputations; seek knowlege at its best 
sources in your leisure, for no recreation is so delightful as ra- 
tional study after the labors of an industrious day: he who ad- 
dresses you, speaks from his own experience—he labored for his 

read, and found the charm of life in the cultivation of his mind 
in the hours of relaxation from labor. Sunday was devoted by 


ferred on him; it was a grateful worship and a fruitful one, for 
it has been like the bounty of heaven, “ blessing and making 
blessed.” 

This rigmarole Senator has lived under his hat for some 
forty years—and though less than forty years more may compre- 
hend his whole career, he speaks as if he were born some twen- 
ty centuries ago, and had never looked beyond the horizon in 
which he first breathed, or as if he intended to live for ever; 
he seems to think this “vast globe and all which it inherits” 
was intended for the exclusive use of such factitiously important 
creatures! 

If such men could rule, arts, sciences, and letters would soon 
cease to charm and delight the human affections; we should soon 
have an Egyptian or Babylonian captivity; and our condition as 
men would be that of building with bricks without straw. 

Men, separating themselves from the social body, produce in- 
equality; it is by such means, that society is weakened, and 
abuses prolonged, and great mischiefs engendered. 

The great diversity of natural capacity, and the variety of 
human pursuits, make up the necessary means of social prospe- 
rity; not by separating men of like capacity, nor in confounding 
human pursuits into selfish clanships, each grabbling for them- 
selves, and scrambling with all others; but by the interchange 
of benefits and mutual support, each being necessary to all. A 
happy state of society, is like a happy family, in which there is 
a constant interchange of kindnesses and good offices, “ blessed, 
and blessing each other.” 

It may be answered, that the producing classes are not rich, 
generally—and that the rich are favored, and combine with 
each other. The idea is too loose for argument, and does not 
arrive at the conclusion which it surmises—and no doubt was in- 
tended to be deduced from it. In our state of free society, the 
remedy for every inconvenience is to be found in the ballot-box. 
The producing classes are the most numerous—their votes are 
their remedies for the redress of grievances. 

Yet, what have the working men been doing, for some time 
past, among us! Why, “they have done those things which 
they ought not to have done: and they have left undone those 
things which they ought to have done.” They set themselves 
apart—of only « part—of their fellow citizens; they have set up 
a wheel within a wheel; and like Dr. Franklin’s fifth wheel toa 
coach—it effects nothing, but the display of its insufficier.cy, and 
the want of foresight; they tied up a leg in order to run fast— 
bandaged an eye to discern more clearly; and like the Monks in a 
cloister, shut out all knowlege but that which they already had. 
The Declaration of Independence proclaims the equality or 
all men—the Federalists constitute themselves a privileged 
order—and lo! the working men not only second the motion, 
but form another ahd a third class! 





scription shall be adequate to the expenditure, when the paper will issue 
daily, without any farther notice ; ard the detached numbers will be’ 
eonsidered each as a day, in the year’s charge. 





FOR SALE. land that the working-man requires consumers, as much as the 
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Each supports peculiar interests, forgetful that the particular 
glory and prosperity of the United States, consists in the equality 
‘of man—the community of right—the rec iprocity of interests;— 


idler requires producers—that the strength of social institutions, 
from a family to a state, from a state to a nation, depends wholly 


tion: however foolish and ignorant that Senator was, eager 








When that folly ruled the hour, we endeavored to obtain an 
(opportunity of counsel; but the press was closed against us 
|The parties which directed the movement, did not relish animad- 
|version; the would be aristocrats exulted in the division, and 
|the diversion which it made in their favor! 
Instead of uniting with the Democracy, to which they natural- 
\ly belong, they set up for themselves; and what was the result? 
Why, they discovered what they ought to have foreseen, that 
they were but a small detached minority— 


“ Neither fish, nor flesh, nor good red herring !” 


They set up an exclusive paper, too; and like the religious 
sects, all professing to be the only Simon Pure, excluding every 
kind of knowlege, but that which fosters their prejudices and 
propagates animosity ! 

The working-man’s paper contained nothing to invite curiosi- 
ty, or to stimulate the search of knowlege. Anecdotes, the thou- 
sandth edition, and stories badly told, or injudiciously selected; 
excluding that general clashing of opinion, which works off the 
sharp angles of prejudice and defective education. 

Knowkge is the common stock of mankind; it is not a mono- 
poly. Taose who wish to rule mankind by ignorance, could not 
wish for disciples more subservient to their designs than those 
who seek \o divide into classes, to confine knowlege in a corner, 
or to exclude general and free investigation. 

After all, what became of this exclusive newspaper? Who had 
the manageaent of it! Was it not after all, disposed of for a job? 

The working men must bear to hear the truth—the working 
men have no strength separate from their fellow citizens at 
large. Let them exercse their suffrage wherever they see the 
great interests of freedom and human happiness respected and 
cherished, and they cannot go astray. 

Do you not sometimes hear the sarcasm of the Roman satirist, 
—* Let the cobbler stick to his last.” The apothegm was adapted 
to Roman manners and institutions; where the profession of a 
merchant was held to be degrading—and the practice of the 
useful arts confined to slaves, and not iit for the nobility! We 
have among us, persons who would reduce the people to the 
Brahminical system, and exclude the great mass whom God has 
made equal, from aspiring to any knowlege beyond that which 
the Brahmin’s prescribe. 

Why should a man who works ten or twelve hours a day, be 
ignorant!’ Why should not the working-man acquire knowlege? 
Why should he not enjoy the pleasures of knowlege in the inter- 
vals of relaxation? Knowlege requires no house room—it in- 
flicts ne pains or penalties—it harms or incumbers no one; but 
it makes man acquainted with himself, and with the world, of 
which he is an occupant. Knowlege confers happiness, and be- 
stows power; books are the best company—they sometimes con- 
tradict a prejudice, or explain away a delusion; but they never 
offend, unless prejudice or adverse passions create a predisposi- 
tion to quarrel with them. 

‘What has a carpenter to do with Geography?” said the pre- 
sident of a marine insurance company. This severe director of 
insurance, during the last war, recommended to a merchant who 
had projected a voyage to the Levant, that instead of passing the 
Straits of Gibraltar, he should send his ship north about! A car- 
penter who chanced to overhear this “sage and cynic,” burst 
into a loud laugh—and well he might! 

The knowlege to be obtained by study, at intervals, is im- 
mense. It adheres more durably by the digestion with other 
employment; it makes labor itself pleasant, by the light which 
one branch of knowlege sheds on every other. 

Every working-man, of every art, or trade, or craft, may ac- 
quire a most useful share of knowlege in Mathematics, Geome- 
try, and linear drawing—at small expense, and with little, but 
agreeable labor; and such knowlege would be independent of 
the enjoyment, useful in every species of employment. 

Why should the working men have their miads wounded, 
and their hearts vitiated, by the recital of yices and crimes in 


society, with terrible stories ! 





upon union and freedom. 
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PHILADELPHIA, JULY 19, 1834. 
eT 
INVESTIGATION. 


“Investigation! investigation ! 
O! wonderful investigation !’"— Old Song. 





The public already know—and it is a knowlege that 
iworks!—that a Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives of Congress, was appointed to investigate the affairs 
of the United States Bank, according to its chartered de- 
pendance on the authority by which it was created—ac- 
cording to the common right of conjoint stockholders—in 
the full authority of that sovereign right, in every country, 
and under every form of government which grants char- 
ters—to inquire into the manner in which it has used its 
trust. 

The public already know, that the Committee, in per- 
formance of its duties, assembled here, in our good city of 
the brotherhood, and opened its commission. 

The public also know, that the “ ruling elders” of the 
Bank, with a plenitude of palaver, most seriously and de- 
liberately, signified a fixed determination, not fo permit 
the public authority to exercise its legal and special func- 
tions. It is not requisite to go into the detail at present: 
the purpose now being to keep in mind those anprece- 
dented transactions: such as have no example in any other 


30 often, that it shall be like the note of the starling—-the| Senate; and no doubt some or all of the honorable mem- 
first thought at rising, and the last in going to repose. bers have presented themselves—perhaps dined at head 
This peace and concord was the fruit of democracy, in| quarters, and that was making some progress; but we have 
the ascendant. Under it, a war against the first naval heard it hinted, that an adjournment of the investigation 
power of Europe and an army composed of the heroes of|will take place till after the dog-days, and as the branch- 
the Peninsula, was maintained with glories that willl/es are comprehended in the investigation, an honorable 
never fade. member who had a note discounted for $42,000, will 
Under the auspices of Democracy, two efforts of local| be very busy in investigeting the pet banks of the east; 
faction, to divide or overthrow the Union, have been!so as te be ready at the opening in December, to report in 
checked without bloodshed, or a single execution. New/part, upon the excellent pecuniary and moral condition of 
states have arisen, where the foot of man had scarcely) the baaks in his province. 
trodden, and the wilderness has been peopled, so as to} Meanwhile, as there will be a hand at head quarters, 
resemble the Grecian fable of “ men springing sponta-|whichholds the keys and all the secrets, if any report be 
neous from the earth.” indeec made, it will come forward from the head of the 
Under the same auspices, the debt of the Revolution, Bank/Jupiter, and with a double charge of alkali, to bleach 
and the debt of the subsequent war, have been extin-|the Backamoor white—and to furnish matter to puzzle 
guished. the entry, and keep up the war of discontent, for the 
It was with the completion of this last act of public|remaiting months of the Bank’s privileged existence. 
faith and public wisdom, that there appeared a new| Ourfellow citizens must not expect to be permitted to 
rowER—a power unknown to the Constitution, and grow-|be quit, so long as the Bank possesses the impunity for 
ing out of its violation, presented itself to the amazement} mischif, with which it is unconstitutionally invested. 
and the shame of the country, arrayed in opposition to; Perptual vigilance is the price of human liberty—as 
the government of the people. The Bayx, you will all|the execise of the faculties of mind and body, is the just 
at once recognise as this public enemy; which, like the| price o health, a vigorous constitution, and a cheerful 
Macedonian in the Greek republics—enters the portals/old age 
of the Capitol, with asses bearing panniers of paper, 








exchangeable for gold. Coot Crocxet.—In what light is the distinction 
The Bank arrays no army in the field; its force is in| bestowe' upon this gentleman, to be viewed? Is it to do 

leaders—its tactics are seduction, division, and the dete-|honor tozreat talents or great virtues? Has he contri- 

rioration of society--and to buy and sell men, are its/buted aw thing to science or general knowlege? What 

‘fair business transactions !”? |exploit las he performed? What citizen’s life has he 
It aims at a victory in public shame: it has contrived say ed? vhat damsel has he saved? What good has he 

to control, manage, and direct the fewest, weakest power | done? 

of the Constitution; wields through overbearing and driv-| All th answers we can anticipate are, in their simpli- 

ing, and a combination of three rival factious interests,|city, no nore than these. 

the obedient vote of twenty-six senators. He isa rough, unlettered forester. He can talk iffa 
This was the actual state of the case at the close of the| vulgar vay, some blunt, unmeaning things; he is repre- 











country—and no precedent in this. 

It is unpleasant to be under the necessity of speaking 
of any branch of our republican institutions, in terms| 
other than respectful; but the free press is naturally co- 
ordinate with all governing authorities; acting under its 
natural and constitutional prerogative, above all con- 
straint, and so long as its powers are exercised with) 
truth and decorum, accountable to no other authority. 

As governments are constituted among men, and pe 
objects of all just governments are justice and right, so| 
are they especially intended to guard against the pas-| 
sions, and the errors, to which all men are liable. It is! 
the prerogative of the press, that no power is too elevated, 
no station, or subject which concerns man in society, too! 
sacred, to be exempted from its scrutiny; and if error or, 
wrong be done, to hold the error and the wrong up to, 
public reprobation. 

It is little less than forty years ago when the Aurora) 
had to exercise its constitutional prerogative—and to! 
arraign before the country, the highest elective authori. 
ties of the nation--the very executive—and the Senate 
a large portion of the representative body, and the Judici-| 





\delay—too indifferent to true renown; preferring their 


late Session of Congress. The Bank distinguished its| sented to be a good rifle shot, and famous for killing 
power, by putting to the ostracism, men known to their squirrel and “possums. A majority of a district has 
country only by their virtues. elected him to Congress; and there, he is made to play 

It is true, disappointed ambition has had a main share in|the partof a buffoon—and he is so tickled by this ridi- 
the motives which impelled those inglorious combinations| cule, whrh he mistakes for admiration, that he loses the 


in the Senate, men who were the pride and the hopes of common sense he was reputed to have, by attacking a 


[the country, over hasty to grasp at power, so impatient of neighbor wtom he once supported, and pretends still to 


‘esteem; andrushes into the farther folly of talking upon 
revenge upon the country, and the man preferred by the| topics of whith he is wholly innocent of understanding. 
the country, to honor and fame—became subservient in- He is made tin butt of young men who make no scruple 
struments of the Bank. of indecorum ii seeking amusement, and who lose all re- 
The occasion should not be lost, to state a fact worthy | spect for their country, in exhibiting a silly, ignorant 
in its result, of the days of Aristides or Socrates. After|man to a contemptible distinction. 
the rejection by the Senate of one of those nobles of na-| What is to be hought of honors, such as presenting a 
ture, nominated for a public station, six of the senators)rille and a silver ptcher, to such a man, and for qualities 
which should have induced charity or a manly indulgence. 
If such a man could feel the ignominy of such distine- 
tions, as he has received, he would blush at his own de- 
gradation, and that of Yongress, in one of its members. 
We recollect severad instances in which this kind of 
distinction was before ‘avished. ‘That which preceded 


were so overcome with shame, for the part they had been 
bullied or betrayed to act, that they signified in such a 
manner as to have it made known to the President, and 
to the already rejected, that if the President would again 
nominate him for any office whatever, he should have 


their siz votes. 








ary, as a combined faction, acting in open and audacious! When it was mentioned to the rejected man, what was 
perversion of their delegated functions, to the subversion|his reply?‘ [ cannot trust my honour to the keeping of 
of the Constitution, in its great essentials—assailing|those who have already forfeited their own!” Such was 
liberty, freedom of speech, and of the press; and that!the reply of Roger B. Taney, of Maryland. Long may 
faction, sustained by, and sustaining, a system of pro-jhe live to the honor of his native State, and in the esti- 


scription, violence, and outrage, subversive of all human 
right and justice. | 

A severe and afflicting contention had thence arisen—| 
but the cause of the Constitution, and humana society, | 
triumphed. All men acknowleged how much the press) 
promoted the success of that social revolution—and from 
1800, to a period in the tast year, the United States has 
enjoyed peace, concord, and prosperity, under the pre- 
dominancy of the principles of democracy. 

Before that period families were divided, friendships 
dissevered, the principles of freedom disparaged, and the 
Constitution itself violated! 

Since, we have under the bounties of Providence and 
the blessings of liberty, enjoyed such a happy state of 


mation of his country at large. 

Incidents of public virtue and integrity like this, are 
the harbingers of public happiness. ‘There are thousands 
who would act in the same spirit, but few have the en- 
viable fortune to find occasion to so prove themselves. 

The Senate, thus acting in contempt of the country, has 
constituted a Bank Committee. For what end? They say 
for investigation. "Yhat Committee is composed of four 
of the Bank-trained bands: and it is prefended—it is only 
a pretence—they are to be permitt@@ to do all that was 
refused to be permitted to the Committee of that body, 
which is the constitutional conservator of the pecuniary 
interests of the nation. 

It has been said in some of the contemporary papers, 





society as has had no equal in human experience, 


qi fw vst , fe op hall reneat it 
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that this investgration is already begun; and who can 


{ 


lone tl. Phe project beran when it was proposed in 


Colonel Crocket, was the triumph of Colonel Pluck, 

There are so many oc@sions taken to look to Great 
Britain for precedents, in ommon affairs as well as com- 
mon law, that it may be albwed to cite cases in contrast 
also. ‘There have been conmittees of Parliament in ope- 
ration for some time, inquiting into the condition of the 
manufacturers—to inquire into dam Smith’s principles, 
upon how little the workiag-man can subsist; the com- 
missioners reported as was suitable to the policy of min- 
istry. But at a town caled Xi/syth, in Scotland, the 
town authorities made an investigation themselves, when 
they reported as follows: / 

«For the last three months the average rate of wages 
“paid to the class of hand-loom weavers, does not ex- 
“ceed three shillngs and trapence half-penny per week, 
“from which is to be deducted for loom-rent and can- 
“dles, leaving 2: 103d. per week, for house-rent, food, 
“clothing, childiens’ education, church contribution, 





“&c." A fine illistration of the “ wealth of nations”’— 


| . . ° 
‘and of the Scotch sanking system. 
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The Avrora, as in former times, opens the road to 
aspirants for facilities and fair business transactions — 
We recollect the promotion of two young Philadelphians 
to rank in the British navy, whose sole claim to that en- 
viable distinction, was blackguarding the democracy, and 
the Aurora. 


It is reported that the Bank has been “ playing the 
devil among the tailors.” 

Many people who are aristocratically accustomed, like 
John Bull, to turn up their noses at the ninth part of a 
man, were, some time ago, very much and enviaby ex- 
cited by the quantity of brick and mortar, which some of 
them had converted itito houses. ‘ O, (said one,) that’s 
cabbage;”—* Ay, (said another,) these are shred¢ and 
patches;”—and a third, “« There’s for you: see how he 
cuts his cloth!” 

But the mystery of the tailor’s trade, had nothing to do 
with the brick and mortar; it takes a great many strips 
of parchment to make measures for $10,000,—whie the 
Bank is such a magician, that with six inches of paper, it 
can build up with facilities, palaces that rival those pro- 
duced by Aladin’s lamp. 

We should scorn to exult in the mishaps of any good 
man; but the case of the Bank facility tailors belongs to 
the public, it is an exemplification of high pressur. 'To 
gain proselytes and votes, the Bank gave facilities; when 
it became necessary to excite discontent, and cist the 
odium on the government, the discounts were rediced— 
the parchment measure was hung upon its peg—the brick 
and mortar stood still—and “ the tailors done over.” 





The isswes from the Banr, since the close of the Ses- 
sion, exceed in amount those of any like period siace the 
establishment went into operation. 

These extraordinary issues indicate a predetermination 
to produce another pressure, probably preparatory 10 the 
opening of the winter campaign at the Capitol. 

Since the above paragraph was wr-tten, a letter from 
certain merchants of New York, to the President of the 
United States Bank, has appeared in the public papers— 
which casts aside the mask of the deposit pressure; the 
accommodating merchants pray the accommodating pre- 
sident, to let off steam: and they are accommodated! 

We have heard of the amownt of discouats already! 
But the Pank is too late!—Public energy had already 
demonstrated that the country could go on without paper 
machinery. Mischief and vengeance can now be its only 
expectations. But the Senate has played so foul a game 
at the last Session, that the machinery will no longer 
work in that quarter. 





Some of the Bank Directors have manifested so much 
concern for the health of the editor of the Aurora, that 
to save them the expense of publishing a be/letin in either 
of their presses, we shall make it a “ fair business trans- 
action.”’ 

A Director (an o/d acquaintance) assured one of his 
friends, that the editor of the Aurora was so very old, 
that he was feeble in body and mind—-in his dotage or 
second childhood; and nothing to be feared from him! 

Whether the Bank Director will continue of the same 
opinion long, we shall see. 





The follies of men, when they are not down-right 
wicked, may be fairly laughed at; it is their natural com- 
pensation. Some folks who console themselves upon the 
imbecility of the editor of the Aurora, must bear to be 
laughed at—it is not the first time! 

We have received the Report of the Committee of the 
Senate, on the General Post Office affairs; and a Reply of 
Vindication, against that Report, by the Post Master 


rangements; and we have seen such evidence of the pre- 
determined malice and falsehood of the Senate Commit- 
tee’s Report, that we should not become the instrument 
of promulgating a production, so grossly and recklessly 
indifferent to honor or shame. A Committee of the Re- 
presentatives has the subject in its hands, and we shall 
not forstal their examination, by further animadversion. 





The subjects connected with the commercial system are 
undergoing a very active discussion in France; the Cham- 
ber of Deputies, like other representative bodies, discloses 
a great diversity of opinions on what is denominatéd, by 
one party, the restrictive system, and by the opposite par- 
ty, the protective system;—exactly the same as our tariff 
and anti-tariff parties—the manufacturer and the planter 
—the theoretical and the practical—the capitalist and the 
working-man—the non-productive and the productive. — 
All over the world, the idle against the industrious! 





Sir Francis Burdett, a well-known whig of the British 
Parliament, in one of his popular speeches, said, «‘ When- 
ever the /eaders of contending parties and factions, are 
in a state wnifed, the history of the world bears evidence, 
that it is never in favor of, but always at the expense of 
the people.” 





It was said of Pisistratus, the Athenian, that he turned 
social discord to the promotion of his ambition, or the 
ruin of his rivals, with whom be alternately leagued, or 
proscribed; he stimulated anarchy, that he might rise 
into power by confusion. 





We contemplate some inquiries, and new and inte- 
resting developments, on cotton, and the cotton trade, in 
a future number. 





The subject of American antiquities, will soon proba- 
bly obtain more notice than has usually been bestowed on 
them. The interpretation of Egyptian hieroglyphics, has 
altered the whole aspect of that kind of conjectural chro- 
nology, which has passed upon the world since the times 
of Eusebius and Julius Africanus. 

In the American Andes of Chilian, there has been re- 
cently discovered, the architectural ruins of an ancient 
city, in which the evidences of a high state of the arts, is 
proved beyond question. 

In 1787, there was discovered in the province of Chi- 
apa, of Guatimala, the ruins of a very extensive and 
splendid city, of an original species of architecture, the 
buildings of stone, wrought with great perfection of art, 
and the parts in harmony with each other. 

Professor Rafinesque, in a little philosophical conciso, 
(which it is no credit to Philadelphia, was not supported 
so as to be continued,) had given some sketches, and 
made an effort to unravel the hieroglyphics and sculp- 
tures found there. 

There was published, in 1822, in London, a very ill- 
digested Report, on those ruins; they exist on the river 
Tulija, that empties into the river Micol, which flows 
into Tobasco. 

A German amateur has been secluded in the midst of 
those ruins, for more than four years, employed in pre- 
paring a splendid description of those yet unaccountable 


numents present a most curious and striking testimony. 


TAXATION. 

We inherit, from our English connexion, a sort of hereditary 
antipathy to taxes. Yet, taking the matter in a common sense 
way, it will be seen that if society deserves to be sustained, those 
who benefit by it should contribute to it; so that it is to the abuse 
and not the use of taxation the exception lies. All our public re- 
venue is obtained by indirect taxation; that is, taxes paid upon 
things in the gross, to which the retailer adds the tax and a pro- 
portion for profit. 

But there is a species of indirect taxation about which the peo- 
ple appear to know nothing. To set men a thinking, let them 
first inquire— 

What is the amount of Bank paper issued in lieu of money? 

What is the amount of money paid for stock ' 

How are bank profits made ? 

Whose labors pay for them ? 

To whom, and for what, are the profits paid? 

If some one who has leisure, and the means of collecting data, 
would put together a list of banks, to complete those published 
by Mr. Gallatin and Mr. Bicknell, it would form a curious and 
useful addition to national statistics. 

To note every bank which has failed—and the amount. 

To note the dividends of every Bank, annually. 

To note the bank since established—their nominal capital— 
the amount upon which they went to work, &c. 


It will require some little time before we can take up the publie 
questions which have occupied the constituted authorities in the 
late session of congress. Of those multitudinous reports which 
have been printed for public information, we have seen but two 
or three, nor do we know who has them, or where they are to be 
had; they could not have been less known if they had never been 
printed. Had any member supplied our Atheneum with a regular 
set, we could approach them; as to other biblical institutions, 
they are like all close corporations—any thing but public. 





PERSONALITY. 

It may be useful to anticipate the thoughts of men;—as well 
those who canfide in and those who fear the course of discussion, 
the investigation, of public measures and the conduct of public 
men. Ina word, the conductor of this Journal enters upon the 
public duty voluntarily, without any other patronage or incentive 
than the maintenance of the public liberties, which he sees me- 
naced. The generation of persecutors, against whom it might 
have been at least human to entertain resentment for wrongs and 
injuries, wanton, malignant, and unquenched, even after the coun- 
try had been rescued from oppression and perturbation, they have 
all passed away, leaving, indeed, a salutary moral to the present 
generation, of the disappointment attendant on vanity and ambi- 
tion. With the race that has succeeded, he is almost a stranger, 
unknowing and unknown, by benefits or injuries; with some rare 
exceptions of the survivors of those days, who, like him, have 
since enjoyed the halycon which they had contributed by their 
suffrages and their constancy to realize, and whose “gray hairs 
are like the blossoms of virtue, flourishing as the evidence of it- 
self.” 

With no man, on public topics, has he had quarrel—from no 
man alive has he obtained, nor does he seek favor; so that all 
which may be brought into discussion will present itself without 
any more bias than belongs to the unblemished ermine of justice: 
knowing no man, nor judging him but on the evidence of his own 
actions, and the correspondence of those actions with the great 
virtues of human society in a state of freedom. 

There are certain notions very prevalent—often hinted at, sel- 
dom regarded—concerning personality in political discussion, 
which it may not be amiss to speak upon with an open voice. 
The conduct and the measures projected or opposed in public af- 
fairs, are inseparable from personality: if good or bad, some per- 
son must propose or resist them; the proposers and opposers are 


reliques of a nation of whose progress in the arts these mo- persons:—how are they to be examined or reasoned upon without 


implications of personality? Public virtue consists in the faithful 





We shall prepare for a future number, an article more 
particularly descriptive. 
The position of those ruins is contiguous to the sea 


We have some of the drawings copied in lithograph, | devotion of men to the public good ; how are measures to be can- 
exhibiting the human figure as formed in demi-relief, the|vassed, as to their good or evil nature, without implicating the 
anatomy of which is not inferior to any thing Grecian,| persons who propose or oppose? 
: if jurisprudence, personal character holds a powerful preponderance 
in the balance of justice. 
tives of action, to be tested, but by an examination of their ac- 
‘ ‘ ‘ tions, the consistency of their lives, and a comparison of their pro- 
coast at Catapaja, and the river Chalamal, which falls fessions with their actions ? thus developing motives of action, and 


into the Usumaprila, presenting a short route to Yucatan.} 9+ once rendering all discussion personal. ‘Thence it would ap 
{tis about fifteen Spanish leagues from Palenque, and is pear, that there must be either some misapprehension or some un- 


In the very course of ordinary 


How are the acts of men, or the mo- 








General. Both are too voluminous for our present ar- 


noticed by Humboldt, but not described. 


expressed pretext for the very generality of the notions usually set 
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forth against personality. Ifa public man meditates treason—* O! 
do not mention his name—it would be personal!” 

Does a man contradict by his course of public conduct to-day, 
all that he professed yesterday, or for twenty years before,—“O! 
do not mention his name-—it would be personal!” 

And so, up every step, and on every landing, and in the very 
halls of every departinent of government, legislative, executive, 
administrative, and judicial, if they violate their duties, if they 
pervert the social institutions to selfish ends, to vena! ambition, to 
an odious and wanton malignity,—‘O! do not name them!—the 
constituted authorities are chartered libertines—they are privi- 
leged to calumniate, and authorized to lie in the face of the world 
—and why should they be personified in the discussion of their 
acts before the country they have abused and betrayed!” 

But take personality in another view—in contrast! What a 
spectacle is exhibited by the very men who, sheltered by privi- 
lege, and in the performance of a solemn trust, whose whole ca- 
reer of duty is a perversion of that trust to the most malignant 
personality. Look at the press, which pretends to deprecate per- 
sonality ; its whole substance, body, tenure, food, and raiment, is 
personality. It was only on the 10th instant, that a contempora- 
ry paper, in its zeal to be distinguished, contrived to imbody in 
an article a tissue of some half a dozen falsehoods—falsehoods 
twenty times exposed and refuted—yet, if we were to name the 
young gentleman who adopted and related those slanders, proba- 
bly we should be told we were too personal! 

A detection of deliberate falsehoods, so explicit and palpable, 
would have produced suffusion on an ingenuous youth; but it 
operated on this occasion only as a stimulus to an act of shame 
more gross, wanton, and false, in all aspects: it was wholly un- 
provoked—useless for any honest or plausible purpose; betray- 
ing a lamentable prematurity of depravity; instinctively im- 
bibing the old federal practice of exciting disquiet in families— 
exciting the parent against the child, or the child against the pa- 
rent, and seeking to destroy both under the pretence of vindica- 
ting one or the other, but indifferent alike to the honor of either! 
Of such a beginning in youth—what must be the end? 

That is not personality which scans men’s actions and men’s 
professions, compared with their practices: the measures of men 
are to be examined—but falsehoods are vehicles cf personality, 
so excessively absurd, so unceasingly reiterated, that, even if they 
were not falsehoods, they would become suspicious from their acro- 
monious scurrility. 

There are, indeed, concerns that are personal, with which the 
press should have no concern: questions of private life are sacred 
within the domestic threshold; a manly disdain should frown upon 
those who disregard the tender sense of the sex—who should find, | 
in men, champions, and not paltry assailants. 

On all other topics, the right of discussion should be, and is, as 
free as the genial breeze: nothing can suffer from discussion, ho- 
nestly, sincerely, and decorously conducted. 


FOR THE AURORA. 
Mr. Duanr, 


A GLIMPSE OF THE POLITICAL FIELD. 


During the eventful years of the French revolution, the Aurora 
obtained some reputation abroad and at home, for its impromptu 
speculations, political and military. That field is not at this time 
so interesting to the passing observer—but nations have now so 
nearly approached each other, through the agency of commerce, 
arts, and letters, that a knowlege of what is passing in Europe or 
Asia, must be interesting, in every relation, to America. 

No great public movement now affects Europe. The extinction 
of Poland is the last great event which characterized the early 
part of the nineteenth century. It presents an historical lesson 
of the deepest interest. The states of Europe were held forth to 
be safe under the guarrantee of a chimera—called the balance of 
power—the first partition of Poland, the second, the third, and the 
final extinction of that nation, are the illustrations of that balance! 

The seven successive combinations of the Holy Alliance against 
France, illustrate the balance in the same way. Poland was 
partitioned the moment France had embarked in the overthrow of 
feudal and ecclesiastical abuses. England alarmed at the pros- 
pects of prosperity and power which must accrue to France, as a 
free state, forgot the balance of power, and forsook Poland. 
France, which was ready and desirous of aiding Poland, was by 
diplomatic policy, restrained from sustaining its part in the ba- 
lance; the policy was fatal—alike to France and to Poland, and 
to the rest of Europe. 

Had not imperial France been overthrown, Poland must have 
resumed its ancient station—the conservator of other states, and 
the barrier of Germany and the south. Had France and England 
resisted the first partition of Poland, the French revolution would 
have been delayed, or taken a milder march. 

As it is, France has gained by her incalculable sacrifices, and 
her very disasters; she has become the most prosperous state of| 
Europe. 

The expulsion of the elder branch of the Bourbons, by the civil 
revolt of three days, added a new feature; though with the old 
analogy, France was again diplomatised out of its natural policy— 
and Poland is extinct! 

The growth of knowlege is the most remarkable characteristic 
of thisage. The first paragraph of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, has become the attractive point of civilized man. It has 
made its way to the cabinets of despots, exciting their apprehen- 
sions, but moderating their arbitrary designs. 

Remarkable changes have occurred in other nations. The 
Salic law is abrogated in Spain: and the right of females to reign, 
is restored, after it had ceased for two centuries. Miguel, the 
usurper of Portugal, and Carlos, the aspirant of the throne of 
Spain, have been surrendered by their own troops. The crowns of 
Spain and Portugal now repose on female heads—and along with 
female right, the representation of the people, by Cortes, is also 
restored; not, inleed, with an enlarged spirit, but in that of the 
chart of Louis XVIIL. 

However short the occupation of Italy by the French, the ef- 
fect was a resuscitation of the pride and ancient recollections of 
the people; very much dispersed and unequal in its extension 
and localities, but very acute and enduring among that descrip- 
tion of men, whose previous resources were the fine arts, and 





It is expected that your paper, which for so many years sus-! 
will maintain its old reputation. ‘The cause of the productive| 
classes has been either grossly neglected or betrayed by the pub- 
lic press. The contumelious manner in which a Virginia sena- 
tor has spoken of this immense portion of the citizens of the U. 
States, should not escape proper notice, and it will be expected 
from the old Aurora-man. A WORKING-MAN. 


REMARK. 

The Aurora is open to animadversions on all topies which con- 
cern the interests and happiness of society. The silly aspersion 
to which our correspondent refers, is not generally recollected: at 
the time of perusing it, the reflections that arose thereupon, were 
that it betrayed an extreme want of good sense, even if the alle- 
gation were true; but that its worst features were the ignorance, 


. . | 
the narrow views, the clanish character, and the malevolence} 


in which it was generated; it disparaged him who used the 
asperity—but left the truth unaltered. The merits of the ac- 
cuser and accused must depend on something more than aridicu- 
lous and vain-glorious egotism, which, measuring men by preju- 
dices, sees nothing in the world but itself, or a clan—which 
knows nothing, and cares nothing for the rest of mankind—which 
is 80 anti-social as not to see, that if human kind could be re- 
duced to the same misanthropic temper of mind, we should know 
nothing of those proud monuments of genius which are the gifts 
# science and art combined, and constitute its most rational en- 
joyments and embellishments. 
climates no better than the Samoieds, Esquimaux, or Puants.— 
‘The working men will see in our first page that we are not in- 
different. 


Men would be in our temperate 


liberal philosophy. The British policy during the occupation of 


: : os . . i Italy, ane » politics ofectnure of Sd we entinck, aime 
tained with success the cause of industry and the rights of man, |!* tly, an the po itical pref ct ire of Lord Edward Bentinck, aimed 
|to consolidate Italy into a single monarchy. 


This policy contri- 
buted not a little to awaken the latent sparks of patriotism there ; 
but England soon after abandoned even her commercial views 
there, to adopt new combinations. 

But men cannot unknow what they know—and Italy assumes 
at this time, a sober dignity, which has not been manifested since 
the fall of the last of the Italian republics, in the middle ages, so 














happily described by Sismondi, which all men should read, as a 
preparation for events with which time is pregnant. 

Greece and Turkey have presented some extraordinary events, 
which lead to other consequences more certain than apparent. 

In Asia, the death of the Shah Futty Ali, and the rivalry of 
his three warlike—otherwise unlike—sons, threaten Persia with 
scenes, such as have desolated that beautiful region for ages.— 
Russia moves in that hemisphere with slow, but an increasing 
and permanent effect and influence.—Persia is doomed to much 
disaster, without a prospect of melioration. 

England has been agitated, or rather London has been agitated 
by the renewal of the Charter of the Bank of England. The 
renewal was accompanied by a paper poisoning clause, such as 
is calculated to keep prostrate and impoverished, the wonderfully 
industrious and ingenious people of that country.—We refer to the 
clause which makes certain paper notes a legal tender! But that 
government, with all its justly admirable peculiarities, is so ma- 
naged as to sustain Adam Smith's theory of wealth—the acquisi- 
tion of the largest revenue, to pamper aristocracy, and reduce the 
laboring classes to the lowest means of passive existence. 

A spirit of reform, which has been growing up in England from 


letters, has gradually swelled in its progress, occasionally retard- 
ed, and again accelerated by policy of state, and by external oc- 
currences, 

Great reductions have been made in the public expenditure.— 
Many committees of Parliament have been employed on investi- 
gations into the abuse of corporations, municipal and ecclesiasti- 
cal—poor laws—tythes—and education. 

All descriptions of Christian sects, who do not belong to the 
established church, are denominated dissenters—they labor under 
disabilities, which are odious and irreconcilable with the princi- 
ples of Christian profession, and national liberty; their affairs 
have obtained an imposing importance, the consequences of which 
are nct yet to be anticipated. 

By the bearing of an article on the next page, on the Irish 
and Feland, it will be seen that the Whig Chronicle of London, 
argues upon the preservation of a rampant and intolerant church 
hierarchy, because a certain number of aristocratic families are 
sustaned by the existing oppression ! 

The spirit of reform, nevertheless, works its way, though with 
asmil’s pace. A bill passed the House of Commons, lately, con- 
cerning tythes in [reland—a subject which has been a grinding and 
gallug oppression in that country, for more than acentury, but more 
espedally since the accession of the house of Hanover. This law 
passel the House of Commons by a vote of 219 to 42. By this 
law tle tythe is to be converted into a tax on land, and the clergy 
of the church establishment, divested of tythes, are to be paid an 
equivilent out of the new land tax; and this land tax to be ulti- 
mately reduced. In the debate on this question, some notions of 
an exploded superstition made their last gasp.—It was held by 
the pbus, that tythes were a divine right!—by others, that they 
must delong either to the crown or the church; and that the 
land-ovners had no property in them. 

This question has produced a crisis in the British cabinet, and 
some nembers of the administration have retired. 

Mr. Stanley, Secretary of the Colonies, leans upon the hierar- 
chy of the church, and maintained the indefeasible and inde- 
pendem right of the church to its landed property, possessions, 
and revenues; the dispute arose on the application of reform in 
[reland—but the hierarchy apprehended that an example set in 
Irelang would soon extend to England. Earl Rippon, the Duke of 
Richmond, and Sir James Graham, took the same ground, and re- 
tired vith Mr. Stanley. 

Ear Grey and Chancellor Brougham, maintained that ecclesias- 
tical rights are secondary, in the nature of privilege, and wholly 
dependent on the will of the state, and so liable to be disposed of 
for the benefit of the state; the rest of the ministry remain ;—the 
seceders are succeeded by— 

Far! Carlisle, to be Lord Privy Seal. 

Mr. Ellice, Secretary of War—vice, Graham. 

Spring Rice, Secretary of the Colonies—vice, Stanley. 

Lord Mulgrave, Post Master General—vice, Duke of Richmond. 

The title of the crown had its precedent in Henry VIIL, de- 
fender of the faith, and so forth; and the denial of right in the 
land-holders, ad its circuitous argument in the feudal system, by 
which all lands are considered as vested in the crown. Our 
escheat laws in Pennsylvania, have the same origin; though with 
us, it comes into its natural condition, which recognises in the 
sovereign people, that which has no other legitimate proprietor. 

There continues to prevail a strong contention between the 
land-holders and the rest of society ; the body of society complain 
that they are sacrificed to the land-holders—that they cannot ob- 
tain flour, tor example, from America, or the Baltic, or the 
Euxine; that the corn laws interdict it, and compel the productive 
classes to pay double for the bread they eat; the laws being made 
by the land-holders, and for the benefit of the land-holders, only. 

A remarkable feature in the administration of naval affairs, 
was introduced in the estimates for the year. The number of 
men was reduced five hundred; but one thousand boys were 
to be taken into the navy in their places—so that the vote for 
manning the navy, was for 27,500 men and boys. 

In the discussion, the following financial facts came out.— 
The public annual expenditure was 50,000,000 pounds sterling, 
(%200,000,000,)—of this sum, £35,000,000, (%140,000,000,) con- 
sisted of items over which the government had no control! But 
upon the remaining £15,000,000, ($60,000,000,) there had been 
a reduction equal to twenty per cent. already, and there would 
be half a million more within the year. In three years the navy 
estimates were diminished more than a million sterling—and 
would be farther reduced this year £180,000; but singular, the 
greater part of this latter, was by a saving of half-pay. 

The military establishment was reduced three hundred officers, 
and eight thousand privates—still leaving an army of eighty thou- 
sand men! 

A fanatic member of Parliament, from Scotland, Sir Andrew 
Agnew, introduced a bill for regulating the Sabbath, carrying an 
extravagance of zeal, which excited general disgust. The bill 
was scouted out of Parliament. We may in a future paper give 





a period which may be dated from the publication of Junius’ 


some of the interesting discussion on the subject. 
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THE IRISH AND IRELAND. 


So large a portion of the American population are of Irish de- 
scent, that, independent of that sympathy which is always pro- 
duced in generous hearts, where men are in bondage or oppressed, 
the fate of Ircland must have a cherished remembrance here ;— 
and its case shall have a frequent reporter in the Aurora. 

In April last, Mr. Daniel O'Connell, one of those extraordinary 
men, of which Ireland, amidst all its sufferings and indignities, 
has been prolific, brought before the British Parliament a propo- 
sition for the restoration of the Irish legislature to its national 
place and prerogatives. The measure had been Jong notified, and 
the ministry had ample time to combine its concealed meags, and 
to bring down its whole force against the restoration of Irish in- 
dependence, The sketch which we have seen of Mr. O’Connell’s 
speech must be imperfect, as it might be read in half an Lour— 
whereas the delivery occupied five hours, and the house adjourned 
immediately upon the close of the speech. 


to the English nation; and were the Union to be repealed to-mor- 
row, the abolition of the Protestant Church in Ireland could not 
be effected without a struggle. The Church is a source of in- 


come for the Aristocracy of both kingdoms. Five millions in 
one kingdom, and one million in another, are considered a sort of 
patrimony for the higher ranks. Religion is the pretext—com- 
fortable livings the object. 

“ Many of the grievances of which the Irish complain, are no 
doubt real; but many of them are also imaginary. Among the 
imaginary grievances is one that occupies a prominent place with 
the Repealers; namely, Absenteeism. As in misgovernment, one 
evil produces another; so, under good government, meliorations 
produce meliorations. The gradual return to order will produce 
security of property; security of property, industry; and a nation 
which is rich and industrious, will never concern itself with ab- 
senteeism. The Scotch, so long as they were distracted with 
feuds and were poor, were as loud in their complaints of absen- 
|teeism as the Irish, Any man who should complain of absentee- 
ism in the present day would be deemed insane. Whether the 





Then came the memorable alternative, ‘to hell or Connaught’ 
to this day a by-word and a proverb in that afflicted country. By 
the same king a colony was established at Derry, and bestowed 
on the loyal city of London, in consideration of raising a body of 
troops to exterminate the Irish, and the revenue from that grant, 
in our own times, forms no inconsiderable part of the revenue of 
the English capital. The Stuarts successively plundered and be- 
trayed the Irish. Cromwell seemed to apprehend his predeces- 
sors would outrival him in atrocity, and he consigned whole towns 
to massacre; and even went so far as to plunder the former plunde- 
rers of his countrymen. York or Lancaster, Plantagenet or Tu- 
‘dor, Stuart or Cromwell, protestaat or puritan, Nassau or Guelph, 
‘the fortunes of the Irish were the same! The great deliverer 
closed a war of massacre and confiscation with the treaty of Li- 
'merick, which was openly violated, and 26,000 Lrish were trans- 
ferred to the continent to fill the ranks of the French, Spanish, 
and Austrian armies, whose names continue in the Lacys, the 
| Walshes, (improperly called Wallace,) the O’Donnels, and the 





Had we obtained a good report of the speech in detail, We) Duke of Buccleugh visits his princely estates, or spends his in-| Sarsfields, &c. Queen Anne, though a Stuart, and those who 


should not have hesitated a moment to have devoted an additional 
sheet to its publication; as it is, we must be content to offer some 
general remarks on the peculiar manner in which the question 
and the Orator have been noticed in some of the London journals. 

The enmity of the Tory press of England is congenial in its 
hatred of the Irish nation. The Whig prints of England, which 
during our revolution rendered justice to the cause of freedom, 
and were then disposed to render justice to Ireland in a qualified 
way, since their accession to power, are as hostile to the Irish as 
the Tories. Earl Grey in opposition, not only opposed the Irish 
Union, but undertook to prophesy deep affliction should it be ac- 
complished, Charles J. Fox is no more; and Ear] Grey claims 
the right to alter his opinions. The Irish, like the South Ame- 
ricans in the fifteenth century, find no difference of respect for 
their rights, whether the dominant ruler be Cortes, or Almagro, 
or Pizzaro. 

The Morning Chronicle of London, was said by the venerable 
Dr. Priestly to be the most liberal journal in Europe. It has 
ceased to sustain the same reputation; and in that journal, of the 
23d April, we find the following awkward article:— 


“ Wednesday, April 23, 1834. 

“Mr. O’ConyeExt brought forward last night his long-threatened 
Motion for the Repeal of the Union. 

“ We cannot say that we admire the taste of Mr. O’Connett, in 

dwelling so long on the transactions of former days, which had 
their source in passions which do not belong to our times. Al- 
lowing that the English invaders of Ireland were a set of lawless 
free-booters, and that the conduct of our forefathers towards the 
Irish people was both wicked and impolitic, it does not follow 
that the present race of Englishmen have any dispostion to imi- 
tate their ancestors. 
their neighbours; but all history is full of the excesses commit- 
ted by the more powerful against the less powerful. It is long 
before men acquire the conviction that they cannot be unjust to- 
wards others without being themselves sufferers. 

“ The question now is, not whether England was once unjust 
towards Ireland, and whether the Irish were unjust towards each 
other, (for the half of the army under Mounrsoy which defeat- 
ed Tyrone was [rish,) and not even whether the Irish Parliament 
could vote its own extinction; but whether it would be advisable 
to repeal the Union, and thus afford to the Irish a separate Legis- 
lature? We are not even called on to justify the Union, any 
more than Lord Grey is called on to support a repeal in 1834, 
because, in 1801, he thought the Irish entitled to seize the first 
favourable opportunity for regaining their national independence. 
There is not a kingdom of Europe which is not an aggregation 
of territories, united by force or fraud; but the length of the 
connexion has in most cases thrown the origin of it into the shade. 
There is, perhaps, no ancient family in the country (if there be 
any ancient families) which acquired its possessions by justifia- 
ble means; but who would think of making the origin of the ac- 
quisition a charge against the present owner! In like manner, 
however questionable the Union between Ireland and Britain 
might be, the connexion has subsisted so long, that to dissolve it, 
without producing great evils to both countries, is impossible. 
Nothing could justify the disruption, but the demonstration that 
the happiness and prosperity of Ireland would be promoted by it. 

“Here Mr. O’Conne i was every thing but successful. Admit- 
ting that Ireland made great strides in improvement in the period 
between 1782, when she effected her legislative independence, 
and the Rebellion, it does not follow that the Union is a bar to her 
prosperity. We believe that Ireland is in a course of rapid im- 


The English abused their superiority over 


provement, and that, under an Imperial Legislature, she may ex- 
pect all the meliorations possible under a separate Legislature. 
We do not see, for instance, that the injustice of fastening a Pro- 


‘come in Paris or Naples, is the last thing with which a Scotch- 


man would concern himself. 

“ However, we will not anticipate the discussion. It is easy to 
answer Mr. O’Conne.x; and, therefore, Mr. Sprine Rice’s vic- 
tory this day will be easily wort. But there are other Repealers; 
and we wait in patience for the fruits of their collective wisdom.” 


COMMENT. 


Here we have the political tenets of the English whigs in re- 
gard to Ireland, which amounts precisely to this. 





} 


| You, Mr. O'Connell, argue in bad taste; it is very true that) 


|Ireland has been cruelly oppressed for seven hundred years— 
| whole provinces depopulated to form estates for royal favorites— 
'the people plundered and murdered at discretion—the lands four 
times confiscated, and regranted to more recent favorites—the 
price set upon the head of an Irishman, a bard, a priest, and a 
wolf, exactly the same sum of two marks—the population forbid- 
den education at home, and interdicted from going abroad—the 
marriage of a man and woman of the two sects of religion was, 
by law, a felony—the younger son, or any son of a person who 
had an estate, and was not of the Church of England, the estate 
might be obtained by the reformed son, to the dispossession of fa- 


ther, mother, and kindred—a man, not of the reformed religion, if 
he possessed a horse worth a thousand pounds, was bound to sur- 
rende? the horse to any reformed Christian who should tender five 
pounds for it. 

These are but a few of the tender mercies of English policy, 
which the Chronicle considers as bad taste to refer to, and why! 
*“ Because,” says the Chronicle, “the passions which formerly out- 
raged human nature do not belong to our times!” 

Let us see. Is it really so! At what date shall we commence 
our own times? “The Greeks,” said Lord Byron, “ are a sort of 
eastern Irish papists. If they could contrive to change their com- 
plexions, and appear like negroes, they would obtain an immediate 
emancipation.” The generous poet is dead, and the negroes are 
emancipated. But the white negroes of Ireland are in bad odour, 
and their advocate in bad taste, who secks the emancipation of his 
countrymen, and justifies his complaints by a detail of seven hun- 
dred years oppression, surpassing in its details all that the Spa- 
niards perpetrated in Mexico or Peru, or the English in Bengal. 
How different would be their history, if that of Carthage had 
been written by a Carthagenian, instead of a Roman. That of 
Mexico and Peru, by natives, instead of Spaniards. That of Ire- 
land, by any one, but an Englishman, Welshman, or Scotchman! 
Mr. O'Connell, it is presumed, stated that Nicholas Breakspear, 
an Englishman, who, on becoming Pope, assumed the title of 
Adrian IV., made a present of the Irish country and people to 
Henry IT. of England; and, adopting the indignant expressions 
of a generous writer, who said, “ From that day the policy of Eng- 


From Henry II. to Henry VIII. the island was deluged with the| 


for there was then no reformed religion—there was then no pre-| 
text for destroying God's image in the name of a benevolent deity | 
anda forgiving Receemer.” Under the pious daughter of the High | 
Priest and head of the Reformed Church, the fairest province of, 
Ireland was deliberately dispeopled to provide estates for panders| 
and paramours. Her successor, James [., followed precedent | 
he wished to provide for his Scottish adherents, and as Connaught 

was too remote for his settlers, he ordered that province to be de- 

populated, in order to make room for those of Ulster, whom he di-! 
rected to be invested with the Connaught lands: the people were 
unwilling to transfer their affections to a country wrested from 





testant Episcopal Church on a Catholic population is attributable 





its possessors by the sword, and took refuge in the mountains. 





intrigued her house out of a throne—the new race of Hanover— 
followed up the refinement in oppression by the most hideous mo- 
numeut of legal persecution that an astonished world ever saw. 
During this long lease of Christian profession and Mahomedan 
practice, the perpetrators coolly declaimed against the Spanish 
Inquisition, against Jenghis Khan, and against Pizarro, whose 
crimes they had surpassed ! 

The Chronicle of the English whigs thinks it in bad taste to 
complain, or even to allude to those things—they belong not to 
The reign of George III. was in our times; and sure- 
ly the civil war into which Pitt drove the Irish people, and the 
massacres which followed, are events of our own times. Any 
man who feels an interest in Irish affairs, should read the history 
of the Irish Union of 1800, (and that is in our own times,) by Jo- 
nah Barrington—and there it will be found demonstrated, that, 
although there is no more land to confiscate, the English policy 
is no more scrupulous about corruption than about massacre, when 
either suits its policy. 


our times. 


(TO BE CONTINUED.) 





POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


There is no topic in which public men and private men are 
more interested, than in the right knowlege of the true and 
practical principles of Political Economy. Rich and poor, the 
producer and the capitalist—the farmer, merchant, and mecha- 
nic, should bestow their best attention on it; and first they should 
study books, professedly intended for instruction on the subject, 
with cautious doubt; they should read such works, because we 
must, in order to know what is true, become acquainted with 
what is taught as truth, even though it be pernicionsly false. 

During fifty years the Editor has been habituated to investigate 
and discuss what appears in books called treatises or lectures on 





political economy: some years ago he endeavored to prepare and 
| pass through the press an original tract on the subject, but so lit- 
\tle sense was there in the community of the importance of the 
subject—* for it is every body’s business and therefore nobody's” 
—that no bookseller could be prevailed upon to risk the expense 
of publication. Resort was had to some of the first booksellers 
in London—with the same success. 

In truth, the work avowed a total discredit of Smith's Wealth 
of Nations, which may be called the Koran of the modern eco- 
nomists, as Say’s treatise may be considered as holding the same 
relation as the Soona to the Koran. 

The work avowed, also, a total contradiction and disproval of the 
hasty and pernicious work of a man of more merited eminence 
and true public virtue, the work of Jeremy Bentham, on Usury. 

England, like the United States, is bent down by the incubus 





land has been—debilitentur, deleantur—weaken and exterminate, | of the paper system ; all things are there subservient to the Bank; 


and in the very charter which was recently granted to the Bank of 


| . . " 
blood of the people—there was no religious pretext in ull that time, | England, a clause has been admitted by the unguarded inexperi- 
l ence of a noble minister, which must aggravate all the pre-existing 


evils brought on by the two revolutionary wars in which the Eng- 
lish government involved that country in the close of the last and 
the beginning of the present century. 

The tract could find no publisher here or there; and, before 
the present undertaking was determined upon, it was intended to 
cast the matter into the form of lectures, and the Editor medi- 
tated the delivery of a course on the subject, at some public place, 
and to apply the receipts to some charitable purpose. 

At this period a gentleman advertised a course to be deliver- 


‘ed at the Adelphi: more solicitous for the promotion of truth 


than to be the promulgator, he attended. There wasa very ok 
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gant theatre for the lecture, commodious, and well lighted, and| the title does net describe the book; it is fallacious in its abuse 
a handsome rostrum indicated, at least, judicious preparation, of words, and never fulfils the promise which it indicates; it is 
farther fallacious, in comprehending all nations, when, in fact, it is 

But lo! and behold, when nine o’clock came the lecturer po-| applied to the concerns of one nation only, and teaches as practi- 
litely adjourned—for the “quantity of barren spectators” amount-| ble, a system which would not only destroy the prosperity of that 
ed to no more than three! The expenses could not be less than| nation, but of any other which could be so stupid as to adopt its 
twenty dollars. But the lecturer did not despair; he advertised| theory; it is farther fallacious, in being disregarded by the very 
a lecture to be delivered at the Military Hall, and he did so,| nation which rewarded him for composing his system of decep- 
tion. There is a peculiar dishonesty in the title and work. Na- 
tions are composed of individuals—Smith’s book bestows no other 
regard on the nation, than as it operates to produce an ample re- 


whatever might be the professors capacity or doctrine, 


though the auditors there did not altogether amount to twenty. 

In that lecture, so delivered, we were surprised and delight- 
ed to hear che subject treated with eloquence, freedom, and unu- 
sual intelligence. ‘The lecturer had evidently read all the thou- 
sand and one romances, the ill-begotten and misshapen progeny 
of Adam Smith; but he disclaimed the oracle, and unfolded truth 
in a manner and with a measure of successful conviction truly 
delightful. But he lectured no more—and the Editor’s dream of 
a course, was dissipated by this reality. 

Since that period, and before and after the publication of our 
first number, another lecturer has presented himself to public no- 
tice, proposing a short course—the first to be gratis; the audience 
amounted to sixty-four persons; his second lecture had eight au- 
ditors, and his latest, twelve. 
of the measure of curiosity which it indicates in a society than 
none on this earth holds a deeper interest in the knowlege 


We notice these facts, as evidence 


which 
which properly constitutes political economy. 

We could not but perceive, as we passed to the lecture, the 
numbers of well dressed young men who were enjoying the luxu- 
ry of inanity and a segar, on the steps or in the vestibules of our 
numerous and elegant boarding-houses; nor could we overlook 
the crowds of whiskered youth, with ivory-headed or mother of 
pearl canes, who chatter on the benches and in the lobbies of the 
theatre, equally disregardful of the drama as of political econo- 
my. ‘Those youths, whose heads lack furniture, disdained that 
knowlege, of which no youth should be ignorant :—none of them 
attended either of these lectures. 

The motive for noticing these facts, is to awaken the regard of 
all men, who feel an honest love of truth, to this subject; the 
producing man, as well as the merchant and the opulent, are 
more deeply interested in a right knowlege of political econo- 
my. Men who are rich may not have the same incitements to 
examine into the course of social action by which property is cre- 
ated, diffused, or accumulated. But, as all men seek happiness, 
and no station or honest pursuit is shut out from the acquirement 
of the abundance and the wealth which flow from knowledge, in- 
dustry, and integrity, the poorest man should bestow some share 
of his leisure on knowlege so universally practical. 

With a view to use the acquired knowledge of so many years, 
the Editor intends to insert, in an abridged form, the outlines of 
his proposed lectures, in this paper; earnestly persuaded that he 
ean draw the veil which has been cast over the civilized world, 


the old and new world. 

The subject of political economy, is most comprehensive: it 
embraces the whole scheme of social obligation, duty, property, 
and prosperity, to perfect which is its proper aim and purpose; 
it embraces the principle and the manner of appropriation of ge- 
neral and individual right--the means by which property in o 
ciety is vested, conducted, and realized—the sources of human 
enjoyment, which alone constitute wealth, and the modes by]! 
which prosperity are developed and secured. “| 

In this view, commerce and the industry which creates and 
multiplies commerce—the plough, the axe, the saw, the ship, the 
steam-engine, the anvil, and the loon—the arts which ornament 


' 
' 
; ‘ i 
and embellish society and render men so much more intellectua! 
Education—literature 
—and that wonderfully simple agent, money, as the measure, equi- 


and happy—are within its ample range. 


valent, and regulator of property in a pre-eminent degree. | 


As it is taught by those who pervert knowlege to the subjec-}ly useful both to the revenue and to the naval service. 


tion of the minds and bodies of millions, so it is perverted to the 
maintenance of, generally, ungrateful opulence. Political eco-|! 
nomy, though denominated a science, has no one property to en- 


title it to the distinction, as it is taught by the most /auded teach- 


ns ; “art of talking obscurely and learnedly on a subject rendered 
) J X rS pste 8 rener: , dilluse re > nati > yf . . Q‘ : 
y the Banking System, so generally diffused over the nations of} « incomprehensible by the abuse of words, and utterly at vari- 


“ance with reason and practice.” 


pace with the growth of its population. 
proposed to relinquish it as a dependency ;—other projects, that 
of extending the national patronage so as to augment its opu- 


nexion with military measures, the employment of engineers, the | 
forming of the frontiers from St. Mary to Montreal; which con- | 


venue for an extravagant government, and to show for how little 
the producing classes can labor and upon how little they can live; 
and this is the Aoran of the economists. 

There are persons who speak of Smith’s work, who have never 
read it; others, who having read, never inquired whether it is com- 
posed of truth or falsehood; some who taik of it with grave compo- 
sure, who build up their confidence by persuading others they un- 
derstand it: there is a reciprocal compact among persons of this 
description, by which each consents to give the other credit for 
understanding it, in consideration of a correspending credit, but 
to which neither can lay an honest claim. Those people are con- 
tent to impose upon the world, and, like the Roman augurs, laugh 
at the folly by which they impose upon the world: they pass for 
profound men upon those who are too lazy, too servile, or too dull 
to think for themselves. It is easier to praise than to comprehend, 
and easier to read than understand. Adam Smith owes much of 
his celebrity to his incomprehensibility—he is immethodical, dull, 
desultory, obscure, ambiguous, contradictory, and inconsistent in 
Those 
who have had perseverance to peruse his work, have never been 
convinced of any thing but fatigue. ‘Three of the greatest men 
of the age, C. J. Fox, William Pitt, and last, though not least, 
Napoleon, were disgusted, and avowed their disgust with the 
work and the theory. 

That excellent man, Sir James Mackintosh, in the introduction 
to his Ethics, has formed a kind of apology for Adam Smith's 
mystic work, in the penury and laxity of language. ‘ Metaphy- 
sics,” says the eloquent author, “affords a specimen of all the 
It points the 
“The modern name of the very modern 


one chapter, with what he offers as a dogma in another. 


“ faults which the name of a science can combine. 
“ attention to nothing.” 
“science called Political Heonomy, though deliberately bestowed 
“on it by its most eminent teachers, is, perhaps, a still more no- 
“table example of its faults. It might lead the ignorant to con- 
“ fine it to retrenchment in national expenditure, and from its ety- 
“ mology, would lead to the mischievous error of believing it 
“ meant to teach that national wealth consists of a large revenue, 
“anda half paid, half starved population.” 

J. Horne Tooke has characterized political economy as “ The 


Horne Tooke understood it—venerable as Sir J. Mackintosh 
was, he barely understood that it was incomprehensible. 





CANADA. 


The political concerns of the British colonies, our neighbors, 
iave been for several years in a very unsettled state. During the 
ulministration of the Duke of Wellington, the concerns of Canada 
recupied a very uncommon share of attention. It has always 
een considered as a dead weight on the British Treasury; and 
rom radical defects in its social condition, has never afforded any 
mportant aid to the commerce of the mother country, nor kept 
It was at different times 


ence, promote its agriculture, and render its commerce effective- 


We have perused a memoir, which we may some day pub- 


But there appear no contemporaneous incidents, save the ques- 
tion of the St. Croix boundary, which could color a suspicion of 
warlike dispositions in the United States, 

Since the accession of Earl Grey those military demonstrations 
have ceased; but it is said that military works have been erected 
at Toronto, or Little York, on Lake Ontario, ever memorable for the 
fall of the gallant Pike in the arms of victory. Some improvements 
of the works at the entrance of the Cadaraqui, the occupation of 
Grenalier Island, within our jurisdiction, the military work at the 
rapids, and a line of defence in the rear of Halifax, which was open 
and exposed, and easy of access to an intrepid officer, were the 
only works accomplished on this continent—though at Bermuda 
there were indications which appear to have had a connexion 
withthe military survey above noted. There was no enemy in 
these seas, and the commerce of the West Indies and South 
Amevica, required neither convoy nor rendezvous. These facts 
cast 1 singular aspect on measures so large in the haze, and so 
suddenly vanishing from its line of approach. 

There was published two or three years ago, in London, 2 
pamphlet, which had two singular circumstances connected with 
it. It was published by Sir Alexander Malet, the son of a very 
distinguished oriental diplomatist, and himself an aspirant. The 
facts remarkable are, that it was dedicated to Lord Howick, the 
son o° Earl Grey; and that it proposed in very remarkable terms, 
the abandonment of Canada, as a province, and its erection into a 
monarchy under an English prince! 

The author might in Europe obtain a compliment from a lady, 
or a smile from a statesman; but he betrayed a total deficiency of 
knowlege of Canada, and the United States; for he calculated 
on nothing less than the extension of his new monarchy to the 
banks of the Delaware, or the Potomac. The production appears 
to have fallen still-born from the press; but the circumstances are 
of a nature to be interesting. 

The present state of affairs in Canada, was introduced in the 
English Parliament, by Mr. Roebuck, in a very able, manly, and 
perspicuous speech, concluding with a motion for appointing 
commitiee of inquiry—which was opposed in a prompt, but rather 
sophistical speech by Mr. Stanly, Secretary for the Colonies. 
Those speeches contain a history, and well merit a future pub- 
lication. 





IRISH SYMPATHY. 

A party retiring late from a tavern, ina rather boisterous state, 
were stopped by some watchmen. One of the bon vivans recog- 
nised in one of the watchmen certain melifluous tones which lo 
cated the speaker on the banks of the river of Blarney. “ You are 
from Cork,” said the man in custody. “ Faith, you may say that,” 
replied Pat; “and many the fine day | turned up the sod in Mul- 
ligan’s nursery, there.” “ Mulligan’s nursery,” said the captive, 
finding he had touched the string that reached his heart: “true,” 
he continued, “I am the son of Mr. Mulligan.” “The son of 
Mulligan,” repeated the watchman, relaxing his fingers which 
had awkwardly compressed his cravat. “ The son of Mr. Mul- 
ligan!” said Pat again: “now, faith, if [ could swear at all at all, 
I'd say you are Master George that has been so long abroad.” 
“The very same,” said the captive, with an indicative sigh. The 
hand of Pat fell by his side argumentatively : “ Why, then, Mas- 
ter George, the devil a foot of you I'll put inside the watch-house 
this blessed night. Master George—do you see that lane—run 
you devil down there, and don’t let me see your face this night: 
I’ll look out for a prisoner in place of you.” So, seizing a sober 
passenger by the breast, he hurried the unoffending substitute to 
the watch-house, rebuking him for his trying to get away! “Come 
away,” said Pat, “or I'll knock you to smithereens.”—ZJrish 
Monthly Magazine. 





From the North American. 
HARTFORD CONVENTION. 
A very spirited debate took place in the House of Representatives, 
some time since, between the two members from Rhode Island, om 
1 distress memoriai from that State, and in which Mr. Pearce highly 
distinguished himself, and confessedly and decidedly got the better of 





ish, which pointed out a plan of policy for Canada, having con- 





ers. Science is the development by demonstration and the ap- 
plication of knowlege to practice. 

As this offhand sketch is merely an intimation,—as it may} 
shock the delicate sense of the paper-mongers, an as this publi- 
cation, altogether, will be considered by the belligerents as a De-!, 
mocratical manifesto, a few strong but uncommon opinions m 
be suitable to the present purpose. lo 
The Koran of the paper-mongers, is Alam Smith's book, enti-! 5 


tled, An Inquiry into the Nature and Causes of the Wealth of | results were not such as they might have been, would under an 


Nations. The first fact that suggests itself on this title, is—that! a 


templated the creation of great military works on various points 
of that vast line, in which much progress was made, but which 
Iwas su ldenly suspended on the accession of Earl Grey to the 
premiership of the British Cabinet. 

It is not easy to divine the objects or the motives of such a plan. 
he establishment of a military work commanding the rapids of 
8Y! the Cadaraqui, would not be remarkable in a state portending war, 


r with neighbors less pacific than the United States. The passage 
f the troops through those rapids during the late war, though the 


iis antagonist. Mr. Burgess defended the Hartford Convention, and 
Mr. Pearce stated some facts, in relation to that Assembly, not hereto- 
fore generally known. He said “ Timothy Pickering had informed 
Mr. Lowell, of Massachusetts, that the Convention did not intend any 
half-way measures—that it was their determination not to stop short of 
i separation of the Union,” and that the occurrence of peace, and the 
victory of New Orleans, alone prevented their design from being car 
ried into execution. The messenger, or ambassador, [Mr. Otis,] who 
was charged with carrying the ultimatum of the Convention to Mr. Ma- 
dison, was stopped on his way to Washington, by the news of those for- 
tunate events! The wltimatum of Mr. Otis was believed to be, that 
Mr. Madison should resign, and that an end, on any terms, should be 
put tothe war. ‘This information from Mr. Pickering to Mr. Lowell, 
as to the designs of the Hartford Convention, was given, by the latter, 





pprehension of hostilities, render such a work very expedient. 


to Mr. Potter, of Rhode Island, and communicated by bim to Mr 
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Pearce. Mr. Lowell is a distinguished citizen of Massachusetts, whose 


word will not be doubted in that State, or elsewhere, by any one 8-| ceased on the death of Bolivar. 
quainted with his character, Mr. Potéer is the gentleman who was Te-| _ e-oded the termination of his eventful career, is very compli- 
cated, and may be hereafter illustrated. 


cently elected to the Senate of the United States, by the Legislature of 
Rhode Island, and was refused his seat by the Senate, on the ground, 
that Mr. Rodbins was entitled to it by the election of a previous legisla- 


ture. Mr. Pearce also stated, that during the last war, a patriotic citi- the constituent divisions of Colombia. 


zen of Newport, had fitted out a privateer to cruise against the enemy, 


and so high did the traitorous feelings of that period prevail among the has, with Guayaquil, assumed a separate sovereignty, under the 
denomination of the Republic of the Equator; its civil state is 


political associates of his colleague, Mr. Burgess, that the owners had 
to have a guard always attached to the vessel, while in that port, to keep 
them from destroying it, which they threatened, and were preparing to 


The Republic of Colombia may be said to have politically |of money, any principles not concurrent with the opinions of al] 
The history of the events which | the rest. 

The proceedings of different times and places, a few years 
past, and at the present time, have had a most pernicious effect 
The present note is intended only to mark the present state of |" property and on the compensation for labor. It has many mo- 
tives and some singular aspects; it has grown up, not where there 
is any defect of a ruinous nature in the subject professed to be 
complained of: a few years past, solid money had almost totally 
disappeared, then these complaints were not heard of; silver mo- 
ney in circulation is now abundant, and sufficient, so far as the 
interference of other mediums will permit. By some, the subject 


The section known by the ancient provincial name of Quito, 


unsettled. A considerable portion of the population of Guaya- 


“hi y, 80 Vi ; ive » by Mr. Pearce, into the|quil is averse to consolidati vith Ese ? : 
do. anon wer ge - 7 _— — y re ~ — : e toc eerie E cuador, or - srr the is agitated from mere vanity, or a desire to appear wise upon to- 
» » so is colleague, Was the most eflectual 0: e many ha S| hy ° . . : ‘ : 
tender pa s g quator; private ambition, and the machinations of ecclesiastics, pics deemed complex; others, whenever they read in the French 


which the pugnacity of the 'Thersites of the House of Representatives, compose the elementary causes of its disquiets. 


had drawn upon himself during the session, 





TOPICS FOR FUTURE DISCUSSION. 

An examination of the transactions and measures of men who 
have been conspicuous during the last ten years, 

Investigation of investigations. 

Reviews of the reviewers. 

Retrospective history, or sketches for the use of the future his- 
torian, of the political springs of action from the establishment of 
the constitution. 

Reviews of federal apologies and apologists—conspiracies—pro- 
ecriptions—intrigues—and designs, frustrated or abandoned. 

Home illustrations of Count Oxenstiernas’s advice to his son. 

Discussions on education, and inquiries as to what is taught— 
how it is taught—the objects of teaching—as it is and as it is not 
—the tenets of teachers—the trade in school books and schools— 
the economy of charitable institutions. 

The ruling passion for interfering in other men’s business, and 
making a business of it; forming links in @ chain to bind the re- 





public, 
It is contemplated, also, to give, in the popular form, a series of| 
lectures on political economy— What is every body’s business 
is nobody’s.” | 
Three successive lecturers have recently offered themselves to! 


the public. A gentleman, highly intelligent and amply qualified, | 
of the name of Whitehead, proposed a lecture at the Adelphi—a 
celightful lecture-room, and well lighted—at a cost of about 20} 
dollars; three auditors only presented themselves! ‘The lecturer! 
postponed his lecture -to another evening, and the Military Hall) 
was selected; there he had eleven persons for an audience, at, it 
is presumed, the same expense !! 

A second course was announced, by Mr. Thomson, at the Mili-} 
iary Hall, and eight lectures were delivered, the audience never| 
exceeding thirty—the lecturer being the loser by the effort. 

A third, Mr. Reed from Scotland, proposed a course of six lec- 
tures: the first, which was gratis, brought sixty-four auditors; the 
second, which was to cost fifty cents, brought only six barren spec- 
tators! 

Acriticism of those lectures and lecturers wou!d now be out of 
place. But what is very remarkable, the audience, on all those 
occasions, were men who do not belong to the opulent, or the po- 
litical, or the mercantile classes, but plain truth-seeking men; 
while the boxes of the theatres were crowded with the well-tai- 
lored generation. 

A more faithful view of the history, origin, and policy of bank- 
ing than is to be found in books which profess to unfold it, inclu- 
ding original views and illustrations of the origin, nature, import- 
ance, and necessary inviolability of the coinage, and of usury laws, 
as conservative of the rights of property and of social honesty. 

An exposition of the kindred characters of lotteries and bank- 
ing, and of the remarkable examples of modern ethical philosophy, 
which wages war against lotteries and levies an indirect tax by| 
banking, upon the productive industry of the country to a greater! 
amount than the whole annual revenue of the nation. 

Occasional views of publications on banking—credit—money. | 

Historical sketches of the Irish and Ireland, by way of illustra- 





most valiant and effective—by whose people it may be said the 


crifice of a full third of its population—this portion of former Co- 


asters, 


land, among other matters, a treaty of alliance and friendship and 


or English newspapers or reviews, any discussions on money, 
: : ‘ : P is a Ma i 
That portion of Colombia which, under the monarchy, was de-|become emulous of borrowing renown by imitation; others 


nominated New Granada, has resumed its ancient provincial] have persuaded themselves into a belief in Smith's Wealth of 
name,—Bogota its capital; and embracing all the provinces which 
appertained to it from the point Gracios a Dios, on the Mosquito|rated by that illusive oracle within the last half century; others 
shore, to the frontiers of Neiba, in the south-west, and the val-|take it up as an object of pecuniary speculation, and with many 


Nations, and his progeny of Economistics, who have been gene- 


it isa blind caprice. Statesmen in and out of place, legislators, 
and political economists of opposite opinions, rush to this subject 
without any concurrence on the nature of the case, or any agree- 
ment even on the terms which they employ in the discussion. In 
these respects the absurdity is not peculiar to the United States, 
though calculated to be more pernicious here than in any other 
country. In England, particularly, where speculations have 


ley of Cucuta, in the east. 
Venezuela, the first, and in revolt the leader, and in battle the 


revolution was begun, prosecuted, and accomplished, at the sa- 


lombia has settled down in an undisturbed state, formed a new 


constitution, very much improved in its liberal principles, and iSltaten the widest and wildest range of extravagance, the decep- 
proceeding in its career with a most auspicious tranquillity and |tion has operated upon the public mind, and even upon the legis- 
an augmenting prosperity. The coffee, cacao, and tobacco culti-|Jature, so that the parliament of England in 1816 undertook to 


vation has been increased, within three years, beyond what could) pursue the plans of certain theorists, to totally change the prin- 
have been supposed, after such protracted perturbations and dis-|ciples of the gold and silver coinage, and completed the revolu- 
tion in the proportions of the standard totally from the principles 
The Gazeta de Venezuela of the 7th of June, 1834, contains|established by Newton and Locke. What the motives were 
extracts from the Register of the Communications of the Depart-| which led to this extraordinary innovation, is not the present pur- 
pose to examine; but the effects have been calamitous on com- 
merce and industry ; so much so, that it had become a question 
whether it would be a greater or Jess evil to let the new and 
pernicious system continue, or to return to that which prevailed 
before—the very instability in the standard of value being itself 
a public calamity. 
As no vice among our politicians is more frequent or mischiev- 
ous than this affectation of imitating English legislation, it may 
But in Venezuela every thing is quiet, and political affairs bet-|). ysoful, in illustration of the subjects here noticed, to mark the 
ter conducted and under more happy auspices than in any other | nature of the scheme adopted in the English coinage before 1816, 
portion of the southern world, and that which has been established since 
Venezuela has already concluded a commercial treaty with} ‘The detail of alterations made in the coins of European na- 
the French government. General Paez, who holds the station of| tions would form a considerable volume; that of England alone 
| would occupy several pages: a mere outline will suffice for the 
The progress of change in the coinage in the 


ment of Foreign Relations, to congress during the winter session, 


boundaries, between Venezuela and New Granada, which had 
been ratified on both sides; so that, so far as New Granada and 
Venezeula are concerned, they are now separate and independent 
republics. ‘There are still in New Granada some seeds of dis- 


content, owing to causes we may hereafter endeavor to unfold. 


825. 





President of Venezuela, so well earned by his gallant bearing in 
the field of many battles, interferes little in political affairs be-| present purpose. 
yond the mere routine of official business, and spends his leisure | pound of silver is as follows :— 











on those Llanos immortalized by his intrepidity and his triumphs Standard Value in 

of pure current de- 

silver. nomination. 
POLITICAL ECONOMY. ; oz. dwt. s. d. 
oncnnnate A. D. 1280 (Edward I.) ll 2 20 3 
” ee ne 1356 (Edward II.) ll 2 22 6 
HINTS ON MONEY, METALS, AND MINTS. 1364 (Edward IV.) 11 2 37 6 
{This article wes written in 1831, in consequence of some proceedings in congress 15438 (Henry VIil.) 10 0 48 0 
which indicated rather inaccurate views of the subject: unable to obtain a publica- 1551 (Edward V L.) 5 0 72 0 
tion in several of the public papers, it was privately printed and circulated to public 1553 (Mary) Il O 60 0 
men in an anonymous form. It is now given on account of the information it con 1560 (Elizabeth) ll 2 60 0 
ee. 1600 (Elizabeth) us 62 0 
A kind of iafatuation has for some time prevailed in different 1816 (George IIT.) ll 2 66 0 
1821 (George IV.) ll 2 66 0 


parts of the union, in relation to the universal measures of value 
and exchange. It tnust be infatuation where it is not knowlege; 
and that it is not knowlege, no other evidence is necessary than 
that those who profess to treat of it, and who are supposed to be 
the most astute in discussing it, hold no concord with each other, 
but disagree even in the meaning of the terms they eiaploy. 
The periodical press has been reduced to so humble a state,/hundred and fortieth part of a pound. 
between the spirit of party and the jealousy of politicians, over|pound weight was eleven ounces two penny weights, the alloy 
whose conduct it has held an irksome control, that the investiga-|eighteen pennyweights. We see above, that in 1280, this pound, 
tion of any subject, of whatever importance it may be, will be|composed of eleven ounces and two penny weights pure, and 
sure of opposition from one party, if it appears in any paper that|eighteen pennyweights alloy, was coined into twenty shillings 


The original coinage was the division of a pound of silver, troy 
weight, into twenty parts, which were the proportions of the pound 
troy, either in ounces weight, or in the denominations of shil- 
lings; that is, the pound of silver was divided into twenty shil- 
lings, and each shilling being twelve pence, a penny was the two 
The pure silver in the 


and a quarter, or one pound and three pence. In 1356, the same 
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tion and as an antidote to the wantonness of the calumnies heaped | supports the other. Whatever may be the differences of opinion 


upon the Irish people, by persons who betray at once their servie} 
lity, and prejudice, and ignorance of what they pretend to know. | 

Information concerning the new states of the southern exction| 
of our continent, is very scanty, and too often partial, or fabri- 
cated for sinister purposes, political and mercantile. The inte- 
rests of the United States are more deeply connected with the 
prosperity and freedom of those States, than is generally sup- 
posed, even by men who profess to be statesmen. We shall, oc- 
casionally, endeavor to clear away the mists which surround those 
young nations, and account for the distractions which have so 
constantly retarded their peace and prosperity. 

We may, on this occasion, just hint at circumstances which do 
Rot appear to be known to the readers of public journals. 





. 


and of thedry on questions relating to money and the precious 
metals, no one will dispute the fact, that it is by money of gold 
or silver, or both, that all property is measured, and its value 
known and compared with all other transferable things. 

Value signifies weight or measure; as in mechanics the mea- 
sure of a mass of matter is dimension; and in relation to money 
or the metals, the value of any quantity of gold or silver is to be 
understood in no other way than as the weight of pure metal in 
the mass; the weight is the measure of value; and it js as uni- 
versal as civilized society in its acceptation and practical use. 

Thus it is that money becomes the measure of all property, 
and thence the importance of its strict preservation, its uniformi- 
ty, and its stability. From its universality arises the impossibili- 
ty of any one nation being competent to fix, by partial regulation 


weight and purity was coined into twenty-two and a half shil- 
lings, or one pound two shillings and six pence. In 1364, into 
thirty-seven and a half shillings, or one pound seventeen shil- 
lings and six pence. In 1543 the silver was reduced to ten ounces 
pure, with two ounces alloy, and this pound weight carried into 
forty-eight shillings, or two pounds eight shillings. In 1551 the 
coin was farther debased, there being only five ounces of pure 
silver out of twelve; yet, out of this base metal, there were coined 





|seventy-two shillings, or three pounds twelve shillings. The ca- 
llamities and ruin of property on this occasion, belong to history. 
In the reign of Mary, (1553,) an effort was made to qualify the 
levil, and the coinage was brought to eleven ounces pure, one 
llov, out of which were coined sixty shillings, or three 


ounce ai 
|pounds. Several changes were made in the reign ol Elizabeth ; 
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the standard was restored to eleven ounces two penny weights, | in law for attempts to disturb the interests of social exchanges, is 


but sixty shillings were coined out of this pound, and in 1600 
there were coined out of the same pound sixty-two shillings, or 
three pounds two shillings, and so it continued until 1816, (Geo. 
III.,) when the standard being still eleven ounces two penny- 
weights, there were sixty-six shillings coined out of the pound 
standard, and it was continued in 1821, and continues now. 

It must be kept in mind, that the word pound, which first sig- 
nified a pound weight of standard silver, or 11 oz. 2 dwt. pure 
silver, no longer sigr‘fied weight in relation to the denomination 
of money, and thenceforward the denomination of a pound in mo- 
ney was a direct deception. The last alteration in 1816, was 
another deception in the same fashion, in making out of the same 
pound weight of silver standard, 66 shillings, which had been be- 
fore coined into 62 shillings. 

The difficulties found in the investigation of the nature and 
relations of money of gold and silver arise principally out of the 
loose application of terms, and the confounding of different terms 
of different significations; difficulties of which many able men 
have had a glimpse, attempted to seize on, and failed. There are 
other causes of an artificial nature; such as the tricks of states- 
men with the mint, under numerous disguises of words, such as 
remedy, brassage, seignorage, standard, value, nominal value, 
exchangeable value, real value, fc. All the evils perpetrated 
on the coinage have originated in the artifices of statesmen; and, 
without going into the history of the French, the example of the 
actual state of the English coinage is in point, a few more fea- 
tures of which will be here presented. 

Before the alteration in the English coinage begun in 1816, the 
language of the subject was— 

An ounce of standard gold, containing 440 pure grains, was said 
to be worth at the mint £3 17s. 103d. 

An ounce of silver of 444 pure grains, was said to be worth at 
the mint 5s. and 2d. 

By the regulation of 1816, formed upon the arguments and fal- 
lacies of a work of the late Lord Liverpool, the pound of stan- 
dard silver was coined into sixty-six shillings instead of sixty-two, 
making four shillings more in denomination out of the same pound 
weight, and what is most remarkable, the mint language continued 
to rate gold ounces at £3 17s. 10}d., as when silver was at five 
shillings and two pence, while the silver is now rated at five shil- 
lings and six pence, making the proportion between gold and sil- 
ver as 1 to 14.2878, amounting to near ten per cent. between the 
two metals in the market. 

It has been well said by an intelligent observer, that “this 
scheme is entirely new,” but the effects produced have been most 
calamitous; the object appears to have been to secure the mono- 
poly of the precious metals, and strengthen the paper currency, 
under the monstrous notion, that paper could be held up as a medi- 
um preferred, when the metals were actually depreciated in their 
coined denominations by the excess of paper. The rudiments of 
this scheme are to be found in Jenkinson’s (Lord Liverpool’s) book, 
dedicated to George III., which, like Adam Smith’s Wealth of 
Nations, has been praised to the seventh heaven, by people who 
could never comprehend it, but who, because it was a fashion, 
found it more convenient to pretend to understand than to confess 
ignorance where so many talked as if they comprehended. 

These observations will serve to show how the coinage has been 
trifled with in England. The immediate purpose of this essay is 
to notice what has been attempted, and what continues to be now 
doing in relation to the metallic currency, and the general disre- 
gard shown to the fundamental principles of society and property, 
of which money is the measure, the only measure, and every in- 
judicious innovation upon which is not only ruinous to property 
of every kind, but ruinously oppressive upon the producers of all 
commodities and necessaries of Jife and comfort. 

The objects which now particularly invite this notice, are of 
three descriptions: 

1. Projects for the alteration of the coinage, in congress. 

2. Projects for excluding foreign coins from circulation, and re- 
ducing the nominal value of others. 

3. The project for establishing a mint or mints in the southern 
states, where gold has been lately found in considerable quanti- 
ties, 

Attempts were made about two years ago in New York to re- 
gulate the currency of foreign silver coinage, and lower its de- 
nomination in exchanges. A similar project has been recently 
promulgated in Boston, and from the papers it would seem that 
the projectors consider themselves (if they consider at all) invest- 
ed with a power that is incident to, and inseparable in all nations 
from the sovereign authority only. 

By the 8th section of the Constitution of the United States, it 
is established that congress only shall have power “ to coin mo- 
ney, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coins, and to fix 


the standards of weights and measures.” If the constitution be 


unknown; but certainly it is fitting that some means to repress 


jsuch practices, and enforce the supreme law, should be provided. 


But it may be said, that it was prop»«ed only to establish offices 
of assay; well, who is to pay for these assay offices! Is the go- 
vernment to guarantee the assays made there? 

There is danger at all times even in legislative meddling with 
the circulating coin, and it is only when the evils are grievous 
and palpable, that they should be brought into the view of the le- 
gislator. Every fresh measure, even of legislation, must be pre- 
sumed so proceed towards a remedy by either an augmentation 
or a diminution of value in the medium proposed to be acted upon, 
and every man will instinctively apprehend his own interests to 
be affected. If the project be to reform by reduction, the owner 
of property will calculate the loss which his property may suffer; 
the man who labors for his bread will discern a reduction in the 
price of his industry. If the project be to augment value by ad- 
dition, then the possessor of money will have to dispose of it as 
bullion, or suffer that depreciation which the artifices of brokers 
produce, when the public is alarmed by measures rélating to the 
coinage, for the very agitation of the question has this pernicious 
effect. Where the project is comprehensive it affects the prices 
of things and of Jabor; and when limited to small silver coins, 
in circulation, it affects the wages of the working. classes, and 
particularly those whose circumstances oblige them to purchase 
in small quantities, and from day to day. 

With regard to the measures proposed in congress in the last 
session and the present, it is probable nothing will now be done; 
and it is not therefore necessary to analyse the reports on the 
small silver at the last session and the gold at the present session. 
It is enough to say, that the subject has gained nothing, nor have 
the reports published by congress or the treasury established a 
single satisfactory fact besides the specification of the laws that 
exist. 

Under the English money system and the principles of relative 
value between the English standard and the American before 
1816, so mistaken was the law on our part, that on an estimate 
of the amount of imports and exports, it was found and demon- 
strated to the late President Madison, that the United States lost 
more than 700 dollars per day ; and the late Mr. Lowndes was so 
perfectly satisfied of the fact, that he so reported, and intimated 
an intention to introduce a bill to rectify the error. 

If such was the state of the medium of exchange at that pe- 
riod, what must be the state of things now, when the English sys- 
tem has reduced the weight of the gold coinage, and the silver, 
14 per 1! What must be the state of knowlege on the sub- 
ject, when reference is made at this time to the English coinage 
as if it had undergone no change since 1816! 

It is to be lamented, as it regards the principles of the govern- 
ment and the intellect of the country, that such proceedings 
should occur as the recent publication of the Boston Banks: if 
the concerned cnly reflected for a moment on the sources from 
which they derived their dividends, they would be the last to in- 
quire into the intrinsic value of pistareens and pesos. The 
strange notion was suggested last year of excluding Spanish dol- 
lars from the currency, a measure which, indeed, had a most fatal 
precedent about the year 1808. Before that period the gold coin- 
age of the United States was abundant in circulation. The al- 
jowances of the members of congress, and of all other officers of 
the government, were paid in eagles. A certain influential person 
persuaded the Bank of the United States (that is, the old bank, 
not the present) not to allow for Spanish gold more than fifteen 
of silver for the ounce of gold; a bank regulation accomplished 
this measure, and a law was passed some years after covering 
this clandestine proceeding. The gold in the bank, and all other 
gold, soon after disappeared in search of a more beneficial mar- 
ket; and the French, under Junot, being then in Portugal, the 
Spanish doubloons, reduced here to fifteeen dollars, brought twen- 
ty to twenty-five there! At the same time doubloons were cur- 
rent in the neighbouring islands at seventeen dollars, and at Tri- 
nidad and St. Domingo at eighteen dollars. The doubloon will 
always produce sixteen hard dollars at La Guayra or Vera Cruz, | 
only fifteen or twenty days’ sail from our ports. But here is a 
measure in which the whole interests of the nation were affected 
by a private body, and the national legislature, unconscious, or 
indifferent to its rights and duties, so far from taking cognizance 
of it, appears to have been totally ignorant of the matter, 

The supreme decree of the Boston banks could not, indeed, pro- 
duce an effect so disastrous, but already it produces inconvenience 
to the poor, whose income is their daily or weekly earnings. 

With regard to the projects for mints, or offices of assay, in the 
southern states, several considerations are opposed to it. Mints 
are out of the question; the United States Mint, as it now is im- 





proved, is competent to coin all the gold that can be brought to 
it; and if other mints were to be established, the expense must be 


of any validity, an attempt of any private man or body of men to|defrayed either out of the metals there produced, or at the ex- 


° © .% ° | 
regulate the coinage, is a usurpation of the sovereign power vest- | 


ed solely in the national legislature. What remedy there may be 


pense of the nation, over and above the existing competent esta- 
blishment; facts of themselves sufficient to settle the question. 


Suppose the gold assayed at such offices, afterwards brought ~ 
the United States Mint; would the mint be bound to receive itt 
surely not without assay. Here then would be two assays, and, 
besides, the government is not bound, nor has it authority to gua- 
rantee the metals in any other form than that of the coinage. 

But it appears that mistaken notions prevail in regard to assay- 
ing the metals, Metals vary in the same soil, on the opposite 
sides of a river or of a mountain; the gold of some parts of South 
America and Mexico, found in its native state, is twenty-three ca- 
rats; some, in other parts, twenty-two, twenty-one, and twenty, 
The gold found in Borneo, the Celebes, and in Sumatra, is seldom 
more than twenty carats, and frequently less than nineteen. The 
gold found in our southern states, varies two or three carats in 
purity. Is it to be understood that all the metal found there must 
go to the crucible to be assayed? The expense appears not to be 
calculated: unless, then, it all goes to the crucible there, how is 
the variable quality of the metal to be known? 

Assays are made by a chemical process: a mass of gold is melt- 
ed, and from this mass a small quantity is taken and converted 
intoa thin plate, which being placed in nitro-muriatic acid—which 
dissolves and separates it from the foreign matter—and by adding 
a solution of sulphate of iron, the gold is precipitated in its puri- 
ty, the powder is washed and dried, and being weighed and com- 
pared with the quantity first put in, furnishes the data by which 
the purity of the gold is ascertained. 

Silver is assayed with nitric acid in much the same way. 

But to show the difficulty and the delicacy and the skill requi- 
red in the assays of the metals, the following notice of experi- 
ments may afford instruction: 

Two bars of gold weighing two pounds, troy, were prepared, 
an inch broad, and three-quarters of an inch thick, cast in an iron 
mould; it was found that the metal nearest the mouth of the 
mould had the greatest specific gravity; that the upper end was 
better than the lower. 

Another similar experiment gave, 

1. The top, specific gravity 18141, better than standard, three 
and a half carat grains, equal to 210 grains troy. 

2. Middle, specific gravity 17043, worse one and one-third ca- 
rats, equal to 105 grains troy. 

3. Lower end, specific gravity 16689, worse three and three- 
quarters, equal to 125 grains troy. 

Much more evidence of this kind might be adduced, but it must 
be obvious that the subject is one upon which congress cannot le- 
gislate with too much caution. Property has undergone a terri- 
ble revolution within thirty years, owing to the excesses of the 
paper system. 

The main obstacle to a right comprehension of what relates to 
money and the metals, is the loose and vague application of words, 
and in deviations from the simplicity of the institution of the mea- 
sure of property. 

Money is the pledge of the sovereign power for a specified 
quantity or weight of the pure metal in the form of coin. 

The constitutional power in our government is limited to the 
guarantee of the coin. 

In despotic governments there is no compact, and the power of 
the coinage has been in all despotic governments abused. 

In onr government the power of the coinage is vested in con- 
gress, its execution in the executive, and neither can delegate it, 
without a breach of the tenth section of the second article, which 
prohibits any eapost facto laws, or the impairing of contracts, 
which to impair the coinage would be. 

Value is the measure of property by the quantity or weight of 
pure metal in the established coin. 

Value is not determined by labor; it is only the quantity of 

money paid for labor, which is not any where the same. Gold 
is acquired with less labor and expense than silver; and the 
quantity of labor required to produce like quantities of grain, are 
different in different climates. 
The proportion between the quantities of the precious metals is 
not determinable by any one nation, without inconvenience to the 
rest; the proportion existing in the countries where the metals 
are produced in the greatest quantities, is the proportion which 
should prevail every where; where it is departed from, commerce 
and prosperity suffer. 

Quantity, expressed by weight, is the universal measure of pro- 
perty, and an ounce at Canton is no more than an ounce at Ham 
burg. ' 

Experience has every where shown that a small variation in 
the small coins, which are never given in payment of large sums, 
cannot operate serious loss or injury, their circulation is so rapid. 
The establishment of more than one mint in the same nation, 
has been ever found pernicious; unequal skill, and the temptation 
to adulteration, have been enormously injurious. 

All bullion or coin, brought to the mint, must necessarily un- 
dergo the assay; the expense of more than one mint or one assay, 


on the same metal, must detract from the value. 
FRANKLIN. 
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